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Fang of snake 
And lobster claw, 
Dead Man’s beard 
And octopus’ paw,— 
Stew and simmer, 
Baste with blood 
Add a devil crab 

And the sea cow’s cud. 

That was what I read on Petunia’s tablet 
last night when she went to sleep over her 
homework. 

“My goodness!” I said to Peterkin. “What 
are you two studying now?” 

“Magic,” he answered. “Halloween magic. 
I think Petunia is going to get a very high 
mark in it. That is a charm she just made 
up.” 

“A charm?” 

“Yes, a charm to make other creatures do 
what you want like bringing you treasure or 
killing your enemies.” 

“Does it work?” {f 

“Oh, yes, charms always work 
something. Only you don’t 
know what it will be with a 
new charm like _ this. 
We haven’t tried it yet.” 

“Well, postpone the 
trial till another day. 

I want to sleep and I 
want you penglets to 
get to sleep quick, so \ 
I won’t have to pour 
ice water over you 
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Peter Penguin 
Calking 
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to wake you up in the morning.” 


— 


The idea of Petunia dealing in charms 
and spells made me a little uneasy, but since 
nothing happened the next day or the next I 
soon forgot it. 

Then about a week later I came home one 
evening about dusk, walked through an 
empty house and saw drops of blood on the 
kitchen floor. My first thought was that Peter- 
kin had been playing with a knife and cut 
his fin, but when I found him in the back- 
yard, he seemed whole. 

He and Petunia were crouching under a 
bush and looked scared. When I came up to 
them, they grabbed hold of me, one on each 
side, and pulled me down beside them. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“The charm,” whispered Peterkin shudder- 
ing. “Petunia made one that worked. We've 
said dozens and dozens and nothing hap- 
pened. Then this afternoon she 
tried a new one and—and—voh! 
It was awful!” 

“Yes,” 


\ this thing and it 


said Petunia. “Up rose 
won't go 
away. Not even when I say the 
charm backwards. I’ve tried 
and tried.” 
“What won’t go away?” 
“The ghost. There he is. 
.¢ Look!” Peterkin 


. across the pool, 


pointed 
and sure 
enough, 
white was moving be- 
hind the lilac bushes. 


something in 












“It’s a bad spirit,” Petunia told me. “It 
won't do a thing we want. And it groans and 
moans.” 

“And is that what made those spots of red 
on the kitchen floor?” 

“Yes, we think it’s a bloodthirsty pirate’s 
ghost.” 

“Very likely. But I'll tell you what let’s do. 
Let's have supper first, and then talk it over. 
I brought some extra fine shrimps for sup- 
per. Come, we'll shut the door tight and 
draw the shades.” 

As we reached the kitchen door, Peterkin 
looked back. 

“He’s following us,” he whispered. 

“So he is. Maybe he likes shrimps. Do you, 
ghost?” 

“You bet I do,” he said, “and I’m tired of 
these floppy sheets.” So there was much flop- 
ping and heaving, and out from under came 
Uncle Walrus, large as life and very pleased 
about the joke he’d played on the penglets. 
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Six PEOPLE IN AN ELEVATOR have 
a strange and marvelous adven- 
ture when the elevator turns out 
to be magic and does something 
With 
Thanksgiving feasts in mind, Ellis 


quite unexpected 
Credle retells an old folk tale of 
the South, THe Puppinc THAT 
BROKE UP THE PREACHING .. . In 
Part III of ToucHpown For Doc, 
Doc Pillson proves to be a man of 
many talents, in addition to coach- 


ing football. 
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Oh, it was dark on 
a witchery night, and 
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the pink farmhouse 
seemed lonelier than 
ever to Tim and Sue. 





“I don’t see how we'll ever get to know 
any children, living way out here,” said Tim 
sadly, and Sue agreed with him. 

“Let’s have a Halloween party by our- 
selves,” their mother suggested. “You can 
make ghost costumes out of sheets, and we'll 
bob for apples and make popcorn candy.” 

“Aw—” Tim began, But Sue stopped him 
before he could say no. 

Halfheartedly they went about the business 
of fixing sheets to wear. But when Dad de- 
cided to wear one, it was much more fun. 

They had just started popping corn for 
the popcorn candy when Sue saw the first 
face at the window. 

“Look!” she cried. 

Tim looked up. “Gosh!” he gasped. For he 
saw two faces at the window, and one was a 
pirate with a patch over one eye. 

Now there came a rap at the kitchen door. 
When Tim opened it, in swarmed pirates 
and scarecrows and witches and clowns. 

“Halloween surprise!” they called. “Tricks 
or treats!” 

“Treats coming up,” laughed Dad, “but 
we'll need some help.” 

Soon everyone was busy making popcorn 
candy or cocoa or spreading sandwiches. And 
outside a cloudy Halloween moon smiled 
down on the farmhouse, happy at last. 
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By PAUL T. GILBERT 
Illustrated by J. P. MILLER 


From his seat in the front row at the 
Opera House, Bertram kept his eye on 
the Great Marvo as he pulled rabbits 
out of peoples’ coat collars and made 
goldfish suddenly appear in empty 
bowls. Bertram watched even more 
closely as Marvo capped his perform- 
ance by changing a lady into a tiger. It 
was all in the way in which the magi- 
cian held his wand. Bertram was sure 
that if he had a magic wand he, too, 
could perform that trick. 

So he saved his pennies. When he 
saved enough pennies, he went to the 
drugstore and bought a magic wand. 
The wand was made of tin. It looked 
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BERTRAM 


and the magic wand 


something like a pea-shooter. Bertram 
showed the wand to George Fish. 

‘“‘What are you going to do with it?” 
asked George. “Shoot peas?”’ 

“No,” said Bertram. “I’m going to 
change a lady into a tiger, the way Mar- 
vo did. Then I'll give a show and charge 
ten pins admission.” | 

George whistled. “What lady,” he 
asked, ‘‘is going to let you change her 
into a tiger? One of your aunts?” 

“No,” said Bertram. “I thought may- 
be I’d get Ginny Banning to take the 
part of the lady. She could dress up in 
fancy clothes, you know.” 

“IT wouldn’t be too sure about that,” 
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said George. “Ginny might have her 
own ideas about being changed into a 
tiger. But how do you know that you 
can do that trick?” 

“I watched Marvo.”’ 

“But wouldn't you have to practice?”’ 

“Well, maybe,” said Bertram. “Of 
course I'd practice on easy tricks first, 
like pulling rabbits out of hats or mak- 
ing goldfish.” 

George whistled again. “Suppose you 
coaxed Ginny into letting you turn her 
into a tiger, you'd want to have a pretty 
strong cage, wouldn’t you?” 





“I could make one out of a drygoods 
box,’’ said Bertram. 

“Even at that,” said George, ‘things 
might go wrong. Suppose you couldn't 
change her back into a girl again?”’ 

“Oh, I guess there wouldn't be any 
trouble about that,” said Bertram. “The 
hardest part would be getting her into 
the cage.” 

“Especially if she got stubborn,” said 
George. 

While he was making the cage, Ber- 
tram kept figuring how he could bring 
up the subject of tigers before Ginny. 
He figured that it would be safest to try 
to coax her into the cage. He wouldn't 
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tell her why he wanted her to go into 
it. He might put a candy bar in it for 
bait. 

But if Ginny happened to be stub- 
born, as she often was, Bertram might 
sneak up behind her and wave his wand 
and change her into a tiger when she 
didn’t expect it. Only in that case, of 
course, it would have to be indoors, 
and he would have to be ready to jump 
out of the way before Ginny could 
pounce on him. She wouldn’t be any 
too tame, Bertram figured, especially if 
she were taken by surprise. ‘lo get the 
tiger into the cage, if the trick had to 
be done that way, was another problem. 
Bertram decided to try coaxing first. 
And he knew for one thing that he 
could count on Ginny’s curiosity. 

As he was nailing the last slat on his 
cage, Ginny came clumping by on her 
roller skates. 

“Hello,” she said. “What are you 
making?” 

“A tuger’s cage, said Bertram. ‘Want 
to get in it?” 

“Not me,” said 
Ginny. 

“Listen,” said 
Bertram. “I bet 
you cant guess 
what I’ve got.” 

“What?” 
Ginny. 


asked 


‘A magic 
wand.” 

“Oh,” said Gin- 
ny. “Is that all?’ 

“I’m going to 
give a magic show. 
And if you want 
to be in it, I'll 
give you half the # 


admission fee.” 
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“Pins!”” said 
Ginny scornfully. 
“Listen. All 


you'd have to do would be to crawl 
into the cage. I'll put in a candy bar...” 

‘Me! Crawl into a cage!’’ snapped 
Ginny. “Not for twenty candy bars. I 
know what you're up to.” And Ginny 
dashed away. 

This was none too encouraging. But 
Bertram was not one to give up easily. 
He would turn Ginny into a tiger yet— 
when she least expected it. 

That evening after supper, Bertram 
practiced with his magic wand. He prac- 
ticed easy tricks at first. He found an 
empty bowl and poured some water in- 
to it. Then he waved his wand, and 
presto! three goldfish were swimming 
around in the bowl. He took his dad- 
dy’s hat and pulled three rabbits out of 
it. I'wo of the rabbits scampered away, 
but one crept back into the hat and hid 
there. 

The next morning when Bertram’s 
daddy tried to put on his hat, he felt 
something scratching the top of his 
head. He thought at first it was a cat. 
When he took off the hat, he was sur- 
prised to see a rabbit tumble out of it. 
Bertram was sure by this time that he 
could do the tiger trick. 

Early that afternoon, Ginny came 
over to his house to tell him about 
Peggy Linder’s house party to which 
they were both invited. The party was 
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to be at Peggy’s country home, and it 
was to last over Saturday and Sunday. 

“I’ve got some new goldfish,” said 
Bertram. ‘“Want to see them? ‘They are 
in the dining room.” It was there that 
Bertram had left his wand when he had 
set the goldfish bowl on the sideboard. 

Ginny, not suspecting anything, fol- 
lowed him into the dining room. She 
thought the goldfish were pretty. “Well, 
I've got to go,” she said. “You don’t 
have to dress up for the party. I'll see 
you later.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Bertram. He 
was looking for his wand. But the wand 
was gone! Ginny was half way to the 
door when Baby Sam, Bertram’s little 
brother, came creeping into the room. 
Held tight in one of his chubby hands 
was Bertram’s magic wand. It had rolled 
onto the floor. Baby Sam had found it 
and had been cutting his teeth on it. 

“Da,” he said, and he began waving 
the wand. 

“No, Baby Sam. Give it to big broth- 
er,’ said Bertram anxiously. 

“Da.” 

Then it happened! With a frightened 
little squeak Ginny suddenly vanished. 

And in her place stood a porcupine! 
Baby Sam was waving the wand hap- 
pily. He banged it on the floor and 
crowed with delight. He was pleased 
with himself because he had just made 
a porcupine. 

Then suddenly Bertram felt himself 
changing into a pig, the ears first and 
finally the curly little tail. It had all 
happened in less than a second. 

Bertram and Ginny stood there glar- 
ing at each other. Baby Sam frightened 
at last, let out a howl. He dropped the 
wand and it rolled under the table. 
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Ginny squealed and bristled. Her quills 
stood out until she looked like a chest- 
nut burr. 


‘Now you've done it,” she said. “I 
might have known.” And rattling her 
quills she rushed at Bertram. 

Bertram grunted and turned tail. He 
dashed around the table and knocked 
over the goldfish bowl. But Ginny was 
right on his heels, and Baby Sam was 
howling louder than ever. All this howl- 
ing and grunting and crashing brought 
Bertram’s mamma from upstairs. 

‘“Shoo!”’ she said. ““‘How did you get 
in here, you nasty things? And what do 
you mean by scaring Baby Sam?” 

Bertram and Ginny had backed into 
a corner. Bertram tried to explain but 
he could only grunt. Ginny was too 
scared to say a word. Bertram’s mamma 
scooped up the goldfish and put them 
back in the bowl. Then she picked up 
Baby Sam and cuddled him. 

‘There, there,’”’ she said. ‘““Don’t cry. 
Mamma will chase the horrid things 
away.” So she took a broom and shooed 
Bertram and Ginny outdoors. 

Out in the back yard they faced each 
other again. Both were crying now. 
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“Well, I like that,” sobbed Ginny. “I 
came over to your house to do you a 
favor, and this is what I get for it. Now 
I can’t go to the party. And I want my 
clothes.” 

“Well, it isn’t my fault,’ answered 
Bertram. “I’m in as bad a fix as you are. 
If you had let me turn you into a tiger 

“So that’s what you were up to, was 
it?” said Ginny. So she went home and 
scratched at the back door. But when 
her mamma came and saw a porcupine, 
she slammed the door in Ginny’s face. 

“Mamma!” cried Ginny. “Let me 
in! It’s me—Ginny!” 

“Nonsense,” said her mamma. “Gin- 
ny has gone to a party. She won't be 
home until Monday. Go away now and 
don’t let me catch you around here 
again.” 

So Ginny crawled into the dog house, 
and slept in the dog house all night. 

Bertram waited a while, then pawed 
at the kitchen door, and said, ‘‘Let me 
in!” 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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Baby Sam, frightened, let out a howl. 
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TOUCHDOWN FOR DOG 


By MARION RENICK 
Illustrated by 
ROBERT FRANKENBERG 


THE Story So Far After falling from 
the merry-go-round, Jack Randall 1s 
challenged by L.M.’s football team. 
Jack rounds up a team by promising 
them free rides at the carnival, but L 
M. jeers that Jack's team doesn’t have a 
coach. 


Part Two 
J ace RANDALL WALKED slowly down 
the carnival midway. He was afraid to 
face his new teammates. They too, like 
L.M. and Flip, might ask him who was 
going to coach his team. 

Through his hopeless gloom came a 
familiar, high-pitched, sing-song voice. 
“Step right up, folks, and get your jar 
of DOCtor Pillson’s soothing, salubrious 
AND satisfactory salve. The best—’’ 

Jack remembered, then, that he had 
promised his mother to thank the 
medicine man for having taken care of 
him after his accident on the merry-go- 
round. Jack waited until the crowd 
drifted away from Doc’s table. 
to thank you—” the boy began. 

“Hi, sonny boy.” Doc greeted him. 
‘““How’s that lump on the old bean?” 

“It’s gone.’’ Jack laughed. 
Says you must be a good doctor.” 

“But I’m not really a doctor, sonny 
boy.” ‘The medicine man talked as he 
arranged a fresh supply of bottles and 
jars on his table. “I learned all I know 
about the human body when I was 
trainer for a football team.” 

Jack could not believe his ears. ‘Did 
you really train a football team?” 


“I came 


“Mom 
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he 
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“I’m not really a doctor.” 





“Sonny boy, I kept the Bluefield 
Bulldogs in the best of health for three 
years. Then I joined the United States 
Army and they made me a cook. I—"” 
Can you coach 
football? Will you coach our team?” 

Doc slapped the table with a long, 
“‘Now, I remember. You 
and Herbie. You were going to get up a 
team. And beat a guy called L.M.” 

He tugged thoughtfully at a lock of 
hair while Jack held his breath. Then 
the corners of his wide mouth turned 
up in a big smile. ‘ 
he said. 


‘“Man-o-mulligan! 


lean hand. 


‘Sure, I'll coach you,” 
True enough, there are bet- 
ter coaches—if you wish for the fine, 
fancy frills of the game. But the first 
lessons in that noble sport, Doc Pill- 
son is your man.” 

shouted. 
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‘“Man-o-mulligan!”’ 


Jack 














“We have L.M.’s team whipped right 
now.” 

All his teammates thought the same, 
when he told them Doc had promised 
to be their coach. Jack was so proud 
that, first thing next morning, he said 
to Harriet, who sat across from him in 
school, “I hope I don’t have to stay in 
after school. Our coach wants us all out 
for practise at 4 o'clock.” 

“Oh, do you play with the Winston 
Wonders?” Harriet asked. 





“The Winston Wonders? Who are 
they?” 

“That’s what L.M. calls his team,” 
Harriet said. “Do you mean that you 
have a team, too? What is its name?”’ 

“Name?” Until this moment Jack 
had never given a thought to a name. 
Now a name seemed very important. 
He called his teammates together at re- 
cess. “A team really isn’t a team with- 
out a name,’ he told them. “L.M.’s 
gang call themselves the Winston Won- 
ders. We can think of a better one than 
that, can’t we?” 

After much thought, the boys decid- 
ed to call themselves the All-Ameri- 
cans. That really sounded like a foot- 
ball team, they thought. When they 
met Doc for their first practise, he, too, 
liked the name. 
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Doc gave them a lesson in throwing 
passes. He also taught them how to 
catch passes. Jack was especially good 
at passing. And, since Herbie was a 
good catcher, Doc told them to practise 
together. The two boys practised every 
chance they had, even on the way to 
school. After a week of this, Jack began 
to feel like a real player. 

Then his hopes were dashed. L.M. 
came to school wearing a new yellow 
sweater with a big brown “W” on the 





front. Jack did not need to be told that 
the “W” stood for “Wonders.” His 
shoulders drooped. He felt that he had 
failed his teammates. He, their captain, 
could never provide uniforms for them 
as L.M. had done for the Wonders. 

‘“We just can’t ever hope to have uni- 
forms,” he remarked to Doc that eve- 
ning. He and Doc were having dinner 
with the lady who ran the popcorn 
wagon. “Lady Popcorn is an old friend 
of mine,” Doc had told him earlier in 
the day. “Sometimes she lets me cook 
dinner in her trailer. This time, she 
wants me to bring along the captain of 
my football team.” 

Jack, of course, was delighted to be 
sitting in the popcorn wagon, having 
dinner with carnival folk. But his fun 
in the party was spoiled. “If we 
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only could have uniforms—” he sighed. 
“Doc will think of a way to get them,” 
Lady P. said. She gave Jack a comfort- 
ing pat. “He can do everything.” 
“Almost everything,’ Doc corrected 
modestly. He and Lady P. looked at 
each other and laughed. Then Doc 
tugged at his forelock of brown hair. 
“Let me think. Shoes we can manage. 
Tell each of the boys to bring me a 
pair of his old shoes. I can put cleats 
on them. They'll keep you from sliding 





on the football field. -However, in 
touch-football you won't need cleats 
unless the other team is going to wear 
them, too.” 

“Gee!” Jack’s eyes brightened at the 
thought. “Cleats.” 

‘“‘Helmets—” Doc went on. “You had 
better ask your parents .to buy those. 
You really need a helmet to protect 
your head—and these handlebars, too.” 
Doc tweaked one -of Jack’s ears. He 
went on, ‘‘As for jerseys—maybe each 
All-American could bring an old T- 
shirt here to Lady P. She could dye 
them all the same color in that big ket- 
tle she boils popcorn syrup in.” Doc 
cocked an eyebrow at Lady P. 

“I can’t do that.” She laughed. “I 
might poison my customers. I have 
grown fond of the good people of Win- 
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ston. I should hate to leave them sick, 
when the carnival goes next week.” 
“Next week!’’ Jack’s heart sank. 
He turned to Doc. “‘Are you really go- 
ing next week?’ 
“Goodman thinks the merry-go- 
round will be fixed by Saturday. We'll 
probably pull out next Sunday,” Doc 
said. “I was not going to tell you until 
tomorrow. I wanted you to enjoy Lady 
P.’s party tonight.” 
‘““‘Man-o-mulligan, that leaves us in a 




























spot.” Jack pulled a pack of tickets 
from his pocket. He showed one to Doc. 
‘Look here. L.M. printed these at his 
dad’s print shop. We’re trying to sell 
as many as we can. See? It says we play 
the Wonders on October 12. Can't you 
stay till then?” 

Doc shook his head sadly. “I need to 
make a living, sonny boy.” After a mo- 
ment, he added, “‘Let’s take another 
look at that ticket. It doesn’t say where 
the game is to be played, does it?” 

“No,” Jack said. “I suppose we'll 
play on that vacant lot back of Bigger- 
ton’s print shop. But most people won't 
buy tickets to see a game there. They'll 
have to stand up all the time.” 

“Would you like to play in the high 
school stadium?” 

“Would we!” Jack dropped all the 
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tickets in his excitement and surprise. 

“Then that’s all settled.’” Doc looked 
pleased with himself. ‘““The high school 
coach told me last night that he would 
let you kids have the field any Saturday 
morning.” 

“Wow! Wait till I tell L.M. what 
our coach can do!”’ Jack added, ‘Say, 
how do you know Coach Braun so 
well?” 

“He played with the Bluefield Bull- 
dogs when I was their trainer,’ Doc 
said. “I met him here on the midway 
last week. We have had a couple of 
good long talks since then. We have 
even worked out a new play for his 
team.” 

“When are you going to show us 
some plays?’’ Jack’s mind always came 
back to his own team. “We won't have 
many more practises with you.” 

“You are not ready for plays yet. 
I'll show you what we are going to do 
tomorrow.” Doc led Jack behind the 
carnival tents. He pointed out two short 
rows of old automobile tires. ““Tom 
Braun loaned us those for drill,’ Doc 
said. “He's a great guy. I am going to 
miss him—and you boys—and the rest 
of the Winston folks.” He gave Jack a 
little pat on the shoulder. 

As soon as the All-Americans gath- 
ered for practise next day, Doc started 
them running up and down the rows 
of tires. ‘“This drill will give you speed 
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in running,” he told them. “It will also 
teach you to lift your knees high as you 
run. Now, try it again. Faster!” 

By the end of the afternoon Jack had 
looked at those tires so steadily that he 
almost thought he saw tires everywhere. 
Perhaps that was why he did not get 
out of the way of the tire that rolled 
into him on the way home. He was busy 
talking to Herbie at the time. He did 
not notice that a truck had turned the 
corner too sharply and had run over 
the curb ahead of them. 

The rear wheel came off the truck. 
It leaped onto the sidewalk and headed 
straight for the two boys. 

“Watch out!” Herbie yelled, jump- 
ing out of the way. Jack did not dodge 


in time. The whirling wheel knocked 


him down. 

The driver brought the truck to a 
bumping stop. He came back to find 
Herbie bending over Jack, who was 
crumpled in a heap. 

“Is he hurt?” the frightened driver 
asked. 

Jack managed to sit up, and looked 
around in a dazed sort of way. 

‘“‘He might be dead,’’ Herbie said in 
an awful voice. “Just look at him.” 

Indeed Jack was a sight. He had a 
large bruise over one eye and his nose 
was bleeding. The blood was running 
down his white face. But no bones were 
broken. 





‘What happened to me this time?” 
he asked. They told him. 

The driver added, “I sure am glad 
you didn’t break anything. Mr. Draper 
raises Hail Columbia when we drivers 
have an accident. A couple of days ago, 
Mr. Draper had to pay some kid for a 
little red wagon one of our drivers ac- 
cidentally ran over. And Mr. Draper 
said then that—” 

“Mr. who?” Jack asked, wiping blood 
from his face with his bare hand. 

“Mr. Draper.” The man pointed to 
his truck. The boys read the sign on its 
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side: Draper's Department Store—Win- 
ston’s Leading Clothing Store. “‘And-be- 
lieve me, bud, I’m glad you didn’t 
break a leg. Mr. Draper would—” 
“I’m not so sure that I am all right.” 
Jack held his head for a second. He 
stood up. When he tried to walk, his 
knee hurt. He limped. The driver 
looked worried. But, as he said, there 
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was nothing he could do for Jack. 

‘The place for you, bud, is home in 
bed,” said the driver. ‘“‘Where do you 
live? We'll take you there.” 

“I have to see Mr. Draper first,” Jack 
said. He kept insisting until the driver 
called the store’s garage and asked to 
have a repair crew and another truck 
sent out to him. 

When the truck came, Jack and Her- 
bie went right along with the driver, 
and asked to be shown into Mr. Drap- 
er’s office at the back of the store. Jack 
didn’t feel so shaky now, but his 
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“What happened to me 
this time?” Jack asked 


clothes were dirty and bedraggled and 
one side of his face was swollen. 
“What the deuce is this?” the mer- 
chant barked. He thumped his desk. 
“Who are you? What are you doing 
here?” 
“I’m a boy who was just knocked 


down by one of your trucks a few 
(Continued on page 40.) 
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CE CREAM SOCIAL // ‘Ee 
LONE TREE SCHOoL = 
MONEY TO GE USED TO 


BVILD A SHED FOR 
SCHOLAR'S HOSSES 


THE ICE CREAM SOCIAL 
By Gien Rounds 








The ladies are giving an Ice Cream Social at the cream and cake like a cat does catnip and each 
Lone Tree School House to raise money to build a < and every one figures to eat at least ten plates of 
shed for the children’s horses, and all the cowboys ice cream and ten pieces of cake. They'd been 
from miles around are there. Cowboys like ice saving their wages for weeks, getting ready for this 
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Social. They have on their fanciest clothes and their 
best behavior for the occasion. 

Soapy Smith had bragged beforehand about how 
handy he was at such doings, being as he'd eaten 
considerable in hotels and other such fancy places 
when he was in Omahe with cattle. But he hadn‘t 
been there ten minutes before he'd dropped a plate 


and broke it. However, Hairpants Hagadorn spilled a 
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plate of melted ice cream on Fizzwater Johnson’s new 
shirt and Bugeye Beasly spilled his ice cream on the 
floor, so for once, Soapy didn’t really stand out from 
the crowd. In spite of the few mishaps, everyone 
had a fine time and the ladies made $19.39. 
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= on a darksome Halloween 
night an old man named Hugh was sit- 
ting all alone by his fire that kept him 
warm only if he hugged it close. He 
was listening to the wind that howled 
outside: “WHOOOQOoo0, WHOOOoo!”’ 
and as he listened and __ listened 
it seemed to him that the wind began 
calling, “HUUUuugh! HUUUuugh!” 

Suddenly he heard something else. 
It was a tapping on the door: “Tap! 
Tap! Tap! Tap!” 

Hugh was feeling strange indeed, 
and he thought that he never wanted 
to leave the brightness of his fire; but 
then he said angrily, “Well, and who 
can be tormenting a peaceful body like 
me on a-night like this!” 

With much noise and stamping he 
went to the door and flung it wide. No 
one was there. The back of his neck 
began to prickle, his feet turned cold, 
and he wanted to shut the door and hur- 
ry back to his fire; but the heart of him 


was really brave, so he called out in a, 


roar, ‘“‘Now who is rapping and tapping 
on my door? Come forth like a man!” 
Immediately he felt a cold, clammy 
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WETCH WOOD 


By ANNA ELIZABETH BENNETT 


Illustrated by 
\ 
WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 


hand on his wrist, although he could 
see nothing at all, and he felt as if his 
hair rose up slowly. 

Now the hand was pulling him and 
a-pulling him, and he could do nothing 
but follow. He tried to draw back, 
knees a-shaking, and he kept looking 
over his shoulder at his house with the 
firelight gleaming out through the open 
door. But the ghostly hand began to 


‘tug harder, until Hugh’s feet were hop- 


ping and skipping along. 

Now his teeth began to chatter and 
his eyes were so filled with darkness, 
wind, and hurry, that he could see noth- 
ing at all. 

He felt, as if in a dream, that his feet 
were no longer touching the ground, 
that he was hurtling through the sky as 
fast as a comet. 

And just when his heart seemed 
ready to hammer itself to pieces against 
his throat, and his lungs were bursting 
with the effort-of breathing, he began 
to fall rapidly, landing with a thud. 

The wind had stopped, and every- 
thing was as still as death. He could no 
longer feel the ghostly hand on his 
arm, and he thought, “Well, at last I 
can find my way back home, and you 
can believe me I won’t open my door 
tonight again! No! Not for any amount 
of calling and rapping!” 

It was so dark that he could see 
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nothing but night-black trees close by, 
and he wondered how he would find 
his way back. Struggling to his feet, he 
looked around him in confusion. 

He was in a clearing covered with 
short stubby grass, ringed about by 
tall twisted trees. The wind had begun 
again, and the branches waved about 
wildly, grabbing at him. All alone he 
was in the middle of this weird and 
ghostly clearing, on the darkest and 


scariest Halloween night there ever 
was, with the wind a-calling and a- 
moaning, ‘““HUUUUuugh! HUUUU- 
ugh!”’ It seemed then that the trees 
moved. Yes, he was sure of it; not just 
the branches, ‘but the trunks also. 
And then they opened up, slowly, 
slowly, and out came some skinny 
creatures all dressed in black, with 
tall, pointed hats on their heads, and 
the ugliest faces that ever were seen. 
Their eyes burned with green fire, 































and their mouths grinned _ horrible, 
toothless grins. They all carried 
brooms which they presently sat upon 
and began to gallop around Hugh 
in a circle, coming ever closer to him. 
All the while they sang in high, scream- 
ing voices: 


“Blood and bones, 

Bones and blood, 

Here you are in 

The Witches’ Wood! 

No use to run or try to hide 

For better men than you have died! 

Draw the magic circle round 

And here’s our victim safe and 
sound! 

Ha! Haaaa!”’ 


Their laughter ended in a long, 
hideous scream that shook the branches 
of the trees more wildly and set Hugh 
to trembling harder than ever. 

He began to plan how he could es- 
cape from this nightmare. Now the 
witches were sitting closely in a circle 
around him, staring at him with their 
burning eyes. 

At last one of them spoke in her high, 
cracked voice. ‘““Well, sisters, what shall 
we do with this Halloween victim?” 
“How about a lovely stew?’ suggest- 
ed one. 

“No, sister, he’s much too old and 
knotty.” 

“Why didn’t we think to get a young 
‘un tonight instead of an old crow like 
this ‘un!”’ complained the first witch. 
Hugh became so angry at this that 
he forget his terror. and suddenly 
jumped forward, kicking out blindly 
at the witches so that they made a gap‘ 
in the circle. Then he began to run, 
not knowing where he was going. But 
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he could hear them coming after him, 
shrieking and screaming. Then their 
bony hands grabbed him. 

“Our victim is getting a bit frisky, 
sisters!” 

“Yes, and we had better make haste 
before Halloween is over, for at the first 
ray of dawn we shall have no more 
power over him!” 

“Sisters, isn’t there some magic by 
which we could make him young again? 
Then he would make a tasty stew!”’ 

“Yes! Yes!’’ cried all the 
witches. “Let’s do that!” 


Now the one who was apparently the 
queen of the witches spoke. ““To do that 
we'll need a certain herb that we can’t 
get, for there is only one place where it 
grows.” 

“Where? Where?” cried the witches 
eagerly. ‘““And why can’t we get it?” 

“It grows in the garden of Melissa 
the fair and good, and she, knowing 
something of witches’ lore, has spoken 
a charm three times ‘round her garden, 
that shuts us out forever! We can never 
go in there!” 

“AHHhbhh!” sighed the witches in 
great disappointment. 

Suddenly the queen began staring at 
Hugh thoughtfully. 

‘Why can we not send Hugh for the 
herb?” cried the queen. ‘Now listen to 
me, all of you. I shall send Hugh on my 
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faithful broomstick to the house of 
Melissa. I shall instruct my broom to 
return Hugh to me at once as soon as 
he has eaten enough of the herbs to 
make him young again.” 

Hope leaped up in Hugh's breast. 
Surely he could get the better 
of an old broomstick! <>. 


be iy m 


Up, up 


went the broom. 


“Come here!” ordered the queen in 
her shrill, piercing voice. 
Trying to appear 

walked toward her. 
The witch held out her broomstick. 
“Get on!” she commanded. 


Hugh flung a trembling leg over the 
broomstick. 


brave, Hugh 


“Now my pretty, my beautiful 
broom!” croaked the queen. “Take 
Hugh to the house of Melissa the fair 
and good, and show him just where the 
herbs of youth are. See to it that he eats 
plentifully of them, and be sure to 
bring him back as soon as possible!” 

“Yes, be sure, be sure!”’ screamed the 
others. “If anything should happen to 
you, we shall all die!” 
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“Be quiet, you fools!” shrieked the 
queen. “Do you want the whole world 
to know our secret?” 

Then Hugh felt the broom tremble 
and shiver under him, and all at once 
it leaped from the ground with such 
violence that he had to grab tightly to 
keep himself from falling off. Up, up it 
went, and Hugh ducked as it scraped 
close to the reaching branches of the 
witch trees. 

The trembling had left him now, and 
though they were speeding 
through the sky faster than any bird, he 
felt he could breathe more easily. At 
least he had left the witches far behind, 
and surely somehow he could free him- 
self of the broomstick. 

It was fun, though, riding like this 
through the sky, and for some reason 
he was not cold anymore. But the ride 
was all too short, and presently he was 
sloping toward the earth, and so gently 
did the broom alight that Hugh’s feet 
hardly scraped the ground. 

Now suddenly the moon came out, 
flooding everything with its honey-pale 
light, and there before him Hugh saw 
a brave little house girdled by a white 
picket fence. And all around there was 
the most wonderful fairytale smell, 
now sweet, and faint like daffodils (al- 
though it wasn’t the season for them), 
then heavy and dreamlike, calling to 
mind roses and honeysuckle. But best 
of all was the smell of spices which rose 
from the herbs, making the head feel 
clear and the heart light. 

This then must be the house of Me- 
lissa. Surely it would not be right for 
him to steal any of her herbs! He tried 
to dismount from the broom, but it 
arose and carried him over the fence, 
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He stuffed handfuls of 
herbs in his mouth. 


straight into the garden. Then he got 
off thinking, “‘I’d better first go to the 
house and ask the permission of Mis- 
tress Melissa!” 

But there was no light shining out 
from the windows, and surely it would 


e < 
be a sin-and a shame to awaken her. 


Besides, the broom was prodding and 
poking him so hard that he fell forward 
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into a bed of herbs which sent up such 
a smell of honey and spices that his 
heart began to hammer and his head to 
swim. Were these, then, the youth-giv- 
ing herbs? Oh to be young once more 
and full of dancing and laughter and 
strength and singing! On the other 
hand, if he refused to eat the herbs the 
witches might not devour him. 

Then a terrible longing for the herbs 
came upon him, and he began tearing 
them up in handfuls and stuffing them 
in his mouth. Never in all his life be- 
fore had he fallen on anything so greed- 
ily. As he ate he thought he heard high, 
heavenly music about him; the moon 
seemed almost as bright as a syn and 
Hugh’s feet began itching to leap and 
dance. Then he felt the broomstick 
nudging and prodding him in the ribs. 
It seemed to say, “You have eaten 
enough. Come back with me now!’” 

Hugh looked at it and began to 
laugh. ‘““Oh, ho! Ho! Oh, ho! Ho! You 
old skinny broomstick! I can smash you 
to bits! What do you think you can do 
to me!”’ And he laughed so hard that 
he rolled over and kicked his heels into 
the air. 

At that the broom rose up, looking 
at least twice as large as before, and all 
at once it sprang at him, knocking him 
flat on the ground. Then Hugh felt him- 
self rising in the air, and once more he 
had the feel of the broomstick between 
his knees, and looking down he saw 
that the hands clasping the broom were 
the strong smooth hands of a young 
man. Now he was filled with great fear 
again because he could do nothing 
about his horrible doom. 

If only he had learned some magic 
spells ‘and incantations! Surely this 
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Melissa who knew magic enough to 
keep the witches away, could help him! 
Now the broom was gliding over the 
fence, and cold with terror, Hugh cried 
out, ‘Melissa! Melissa!” 
Suddenly a voice of easy singing 


filled the moonlit darkness. Hugh 
looked back over his shoulder and saw 
the door of the little house standing 
open, and there on the bright steps a 
small, slender figure with tumbling 
black hair and luminous white skin. 
Her voice rose pure and true: 

“Oh broom of beauty and delight, 

Stay with me ‘til the morning light!”’ 

Immediately the broom gave a vio- 
lent shudder and slowly sank toward 
the ground. Then it seemed to give a 
mighty effort to ascend once more, but 
the girl’s voice filled all space around 
with such beauty that the broom 
seemed bewitched. At last it sank heav- 
ily to earth, this time with such force 
that Hugh was considerably jarred. 

Then the young woman came close, 
and Hugh could now see that she was 
indeed a creature of rare grace and 
beauty. She scarcely looked at Hugh, 
but stooping down, picked up the 
broom and began to stroke and caress 
it tenderly. 

“O sweet broom,” said she, “‘O lovely 
broom, would you leave me so soon?” 

At first Hugh was filled with wonder, 
then with laughter, at the sight of so 
fair a creature making love to a broom. 

But Melissa went on murmuring ten- 
der words to the broom, which lay in 
her arms without a movement: 

And Hugh sat there, bedazzled by the 
smell of the garden and the magic of the 
night and the beauty of Melissa, and his 
heart ached with love for her. If only 
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she would look at him as tenderly as she 
looked at the broom! 

All at once a sound was heard at the 
gate, and looking up, as though waking 
from a dream, Hugh was horrified to 
see the witch queen peering over the 
fence with her flaming green eyes. 

“O broom! O lovely broom!”’ 
croaked she. “Come back to your queen 





Hugh cried out, “Melissa! Melissa!” 
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who really loves you! Can’t you see into 
that girl’s heart? She loves Hugh! Come 
back to me, or I die and all my sisters 
with me!” 

Then the broom gave a rustle and a 
lurch, ascending swiftly from the 
ground, and although Melissa held out 
her arms to it, it circled around thrice 
and floated toward the fence. 

Immediately through the darkness 
came the lusty crow of a cock, the first 
sound of morning. The moon faded in- 
to a pearly mist and the trees began to 
stand forth from the shadows. Suddenly 
the broom fell with a thunderous crash 
into a bed of herbs, breaking into a 
thousand pieces. 

A horrible scream tore through the 
air, and the dreadful cry: ““O my heart! 
My sisters! O we're dying! We're dy- 
ing!” 

And quite suddenly there was noth- 
ing at all at the gate but the hand of the 
morning coming into the garden. 








Now at last Melissa looked at Hugh 
and said, ‘““Young man, were you eating 
my herbs?” 

“Yes,” said he. “Will you forgive 
me?” 

‘‘I grew them for the likes of you,” 
she said, “for when I first sowed the 
seeds, I said this charm over them: ‘Let 
him who has the wisdom of years and 
the brave heart of youth partake of 
these herbs.’ And so you must have 
been deserving them!” 

“And could I be deserving you too?” 
he asked. 

“I think perhaps you could,” she 
said. 

And so Hugh and Melissa were mar- 
ried that very day and since they have 
the herbs of youth, they are living for- 
ever and enjoying it. And every Hal- 
loween night they tell all their hun- 
dreds of children and grandchildren 
about that long-ago Halloween night 
when they met each other. 


PAUL THE PROCRASTINATOR 


By EDWIN MARTENET 





One day he met an Alligator 


Pr acetal inenaiee. 
a 


Little Paul Procrastinator 
Always said, “’I‘ll do it later.” 
Whether waking or in bed 
That is what Paul always said. 
And alas, | grieve to state, 
Little Paul was always late. 
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The le cried, “Oh, run!” — - 
But Paul replied, “I'll do it later.” yy aa asia Wy ‘, ‘ 
Alligator said, ““What fun!” a STNG (LIT > aw 
We mourn for Paul as people do, SD i te! Mea 

For his unusual fate. _—_ Or, \ Sie ’ 
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_— _But now poor Alligator, too ——" _ 
Is slow and always late. 3 
Indeed he’s gotten just like Paul, 

«“ — And makes his best friends wait. 

But Alligator says it’s all 

Because of something that he ate. 

4. clayton 
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CAPTAIN COLUMBUS 


By JAMES S. TIPPETT 
& : Illustrated by JOHN C. WONSETLER 





FE he Nina, the Pinta, 


The Santa Maria Through seas where they thought 
Sailed from the shores of Spain, Would be dragons, 


Not knowing their way 


They held to an onward course. 

Or whether O, Captain, 

Where are you making us go? 

Shall we look upon Death, or worse? 


They would ever sail home again. 





They sailed, they sailed, Resolute 

And Columbus, Captain Columbus 

By the strings of his own stout heart, Strengthened his firm right hand, 
Leashed them And the three small vessels 

And headed them westward Nosed their way 

With only stars for his chart. To a rich, new, unknown land. 
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Salem's 


Great Day 


By F. J. JUPO 
Illustrated by the Author 


This is a true story. Watch for more 
to come. Mr. Jupo and other writers 
have found strange and exciting tales of 
great men and women and odd events. 


Old Jacob Crowninshield was busy 
scolding his apprentice, Nate, when 
the messenger from the ship arrived. 

“Mr. Crowninshield, Mr. Crownin- 
shield!” he cried breathlessly. “There is 
a strange and wondrous gift for you 
aboard the America. We just docked a 
few minutes ago, and I ran to get you 
as fast as my legs would carry me. 
Here’s a note from Cap’n Blake.” 

Old Jacob rubbed his gnarled hands, 
lately in the flour barrel, on his leather 
breeches, set his square-rimmed spec- 
tacles on the tip of his nose, and reached 
for the letter. 

“Ahal” said the old man. “It’s from 
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Jim.” He leaned over the counter for 
a knife and slit the heavy red wax seal 
with which the letter had been closed. 





‘‘Let’s see what he has to say,” and he 
read the following out loud: 


“Dear Uncle Jacob: Again the Ma- 
haraja has shown himself most gener- 
ous and has endeared himself to me with 
one of his presents. If you will take the 
trouble of contacting my dear friend 
Captain Blake of the America, he will 
hand you same. Please accept it as a 
gift and a token of sincerest respect 
from 

Your loving nephew 
Jim Crowninshield” 


By this time, the messenger could 
hardly contain himself. “He’s right, 
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Mr. Crowninshield, ’tis indeed a marv- 
elous thing. All of Salem is down at the 
docks waiting to see it. Hurry and come 
with me.” 

Old Jacob seemed unable to believe 
what had happened to him. He just 
stood there blinking his watery blue 
eyes and staring at the letter in his 
hand. 

“Please, Mr. Crowninshield, come 
on!’’ urged the boy. 

Then Old Jacob sprang into action. 
Telling Nate to mind the store while 
he was gone, he grabbed his rusty 
black three-cornered hat and hobbled 





down the street after the young sailor. 
At the docks all was noise, bustle, 
and confusion. Men, women, and chil- 
dren swarmed about the ship. Now and 
then little murmurs of curiosity would 


escape from some member of the 
crowd. The murmurs became louder as 
they saw the little old man scurrying 
down the street toward them. 

Old Jacob elbowed his way deter- 
minedly through the mob. Holding his 
hat in both hands and throwing his 
head way back, he yelled up at the cap- 
tain on the deck above. “Hey, Cap’n 
Blake, where’s my present?” 

Leaning his elbows on the deck rail, 
the captain yelled back, ‘‘You'll have 
to come down in the hold and get it, 
Jacob.”” The captain’s blue eyes danced 
in amusement. “Come on up. There 
ain’t nothing to be afraid of . . . much!”’ 
The sailors standing behind him roared 
with laughter. 

Old Jacob saw that he would have to 
go aboard. So heaving a deep sigh and 
muttering under his breath all the 
while, he painfully climbed the sea- 
worn rope ladder. 

Helping him over the side, the cap- 
tain took Old Jacob’s arm and steered 
him toward the entrance to the hold. 
The old man hung back, but the cap- 
tain finally got him down the steep 
stairs into the dark hold below, lighted 
dimly by a whale-oil lantern. Eerie 
shadows flickered back and forth as the 











lantern swung with the ship’s gently 
rolling motion. 

“There it is, Jacob,” said the captain, 
pointing to an enormous crate in one 
corner. 

Jacob’s knees were trembling, and 
he felt afraid. Yes, he was afraid of this 
unknown present from his nephew in 
India! 

The captain lit the candle which he 
had in his hand and beckoned Old 
Jacob closer to the large box. The old 
man approached slowly. He was just 
about three feet from the crate when he 
saw something which made him gasp 
and stagger backward in fright. Some- 
thing long and gray and thicker than a 
man’s arm wriggled out between the 
slats of the box. First it swung to the 
left—then to the right. Then it doubled 
back on itself and disappeared inside 
the box. 

The old man turned to scramble 
back up the stairway, but the captain 
caught his coat-tails and said softly, ‘‘It 
won't hurt you, Jacob. In India people 


ride them and make pets of them. See, 
it won't bother you.” 

The captain stroked the long gray 
thing, which curled affectionately 
about his wrist. He finally persuaded 
the old storekeeper to pat the thing. 
Soon all of Jacob’s fears had vanished. 

When arrangements had been made 
for delivery, and Jacob was back 
on the dock, the townspeople gathered 
around him and demanded to know 
what the present was, and when they 
could see it. Old Jacob, who well knew 
the value of a dollar, smiled and 
winked at the captain beside him. He 
had big plans for his strange present. 
He planned to exhibit it behind his 
store and charge admission to every- 
one curious enough to pay two pennies. 

The next night Old Jacob smiled 
smugly as he listened to pennies from 
every man, woman, and child in Salem 
clink into his box. 

The present? Why, it was the first ele- 
phant ever to be seen in America. The 
date? August 30, 1797. 





BD Jokes Bs 


By George! re 


Keep sending those jokes in to George, /o 
Story Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 


Carov: I'll take those curtains, please. 
Crerk: That’s a dollar, plus two cents for 
the tax. 
Carot: Oh, don’t bother about the tacks— 
my mother uses curtain rods. 
3 —Joan Molyneux 


< 


Bossy: Mother, will you do my arithmetic for 
me? 

Motuer: No, Bob, it wouldn’t be right. 

Bossy: Well, you could try! =<” 





CHEMISTRY TEACHER: This gas contains dead- 
ly poison. What steps would you take 
if it escaped? o 

STUDENT: Long ones! >95) 


—Willa Jane Alexander 


And Tellelyn Hoffman sends this: 

Doctor: Ever had any trouble with appendi- 
citis? 

Boy: Only when I try to spell it! 
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(being a recollection of customs of the olden times ) 





“It’s not like the bad old days!” brooded the witch, stirring her 
pot of smoking pitch. With a flick of a stick, she flung up a foam 
that spattered her cave to its shadowy dome. 


“Halloween’s but a ghost of the bad old times, when we soured 
milk with a set of rhymes, and frightened hens so they wouldn’t lay, 
and frolicked the midnight hours away. Ah, when summer was 
over and the sun made its slow retreat, for its rule was done, when 
the nights grew longer and winds blew chill, then’s when we gathered 
at Witch’s Hill! 


“Ho, what a carnival! Ha, what a lark! All in the witchery, 
smitchery dark! Then the dead came to life as goblins and cats, and 
- frolicked with cobwebby ghosts and bats. And all of us witches left 
sticks in our steads, cozily tucked away in our beds. Then onto our 
broomsticks! Away we would fly! Up the chimney and off through 
the sky. With a black cat before us, shrieking with glee, we’d skim 

past the tip of each skeleton tree. 


“Then the powers of darkness were king for a night, and all that 
| we had to fear was light! For the terrified people, quaking below, 
- carried blazing torches wherever they’d go, of witch-hazel, wych 

elm, or holly wood, and they’d light great bonfires where they could. 
For a witch, you know, cannot stand the sight of more than a glit- 
tering eye of light. But now, when each night’s an electric glare, 
blazing and twinkling everywhere, witches must cower as they can, 
hidden away from the haunts of man. 


“Now children play safely on Halloween! Ah, it’s no wonder the 
moon turns green!” screamed the wretched witch in a voice that 


broke—and she vanished from sight in a puff of smoke! 


Illustrated by Lenora Combes 








THE NOSY PUMPKIN 


This is a good game for a Halloween party. 
Cut a large pumpkin out of heavy wrapping 
paper. Color it orange and draw the eyes, 
nose and mouth. Then cut a triangle in the 
nose just the right size to poke your own nose 
through. Fasten the pumpkin in a doorway 
or on an open-backed chair and drape an old 
sheet below so that a person kneeling behind 
it cannot be seen. 

Divide the guests into two groups, one 
group in front of the pumpkin and the other 
behind. The children behind the pumpkin 
take turns crawling up and poking their noses 
through the hole in the pumpkin’s nose. The 
others try to guess to whom each nose be- 
longs. Unless the party is a very large one, it 
is best to allow only one or two guesses each 
time. Keep score to see which team makes 
the larger number of correct guesses. 
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A SPOOL TRICK 


This is a bit of magic which goes over well 
before an audience, but requires a little prep- 
aration beforehand. Take two pieces of 
string, each about two feet long. Double each 
piece, and push the loop end of one piece 
through the holes in three spools. Now fasten 
the two pieces of string together by tying a 
bit of thin thread through the two loops like 


this. 
Thread 


Now the spools may be pushed along to 
cover the joining. If your strings are pre- 
pared beforehand, you may be able to put 
the spools on in front of your audience with- 
out letting them see the thread, but it is usu- 
ally safer to have them strung ahead of time. 

Ask two of your friends to come forward 
and hold the ends of the strings for you. 
Then take away from them the ends marked 
A and B, and tie them securely together. Now 
your spools appear to be strung on two 
strings, one tied together, and the other held 
by your friends. 

Cover the spools with a big handkerchief 
and explain to the audience that you are 
about to make them drop off the strings. 
Now put your hand under the handkerchief 
and hold the spools, telling your friends to 
pull their ends so that the string will be quite 
tight. Of course that snaps the thread and 
the spools come off the string in your hand. 


Story PARADE 


RIDDLES Take a P from a trick and you have a posi- 


Why is a baker an unfortunate person? tion, answer: prank, rank. Now see how 
When is a man obliged to keep his word? many of these you can guess. 
When is an architect like an actor? 
What is the difference between a mirror and Take a T from a pussy 
a chatterbox? And leave a girl’s name. 
What is the difference between a cobbler and Take an S from a deer, 
a banana peel? You're left with a game. 
Take a C from a black bird 
CHANGING INITIALS And you'll have a fight, 
Many words may be made into other words Put an S before sailor 
by removing the first letter. Example—— And it’s a night light. 


WHAT’S WRONG? 


There is a big mistake in each of the following pictures. See if you can find it. 
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THE NOSY PUMPKIN 


This is a good game for a Halloween party. 
Cut a large pumpkin out of heavy wrapping 
paper. Color it orange and draw the eyes, 
nose and mouth. Then cut a triangle in the 
nose just the right size to poke your own nose 
through. Fasten the pumpkin in a doorway 
or on an open-backed chair and drape an old 
sheet below so that a person kneeling behind 
it cannot be seen. 

Divide the guests into two groups, one 
group in front of the pumpkin and the other 
behind. The children behind the pumpkin 
take turns crawling up and poking their noses 
through the hole in the pumpkin’s nose. The 
others try to guess to whom each nose be- 
longs. Unless the party is a very large one, it 
is best to allow only one or two guesses each 
time. Keep score to see which team makes 
the larger number of correct guesses. 
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A SPOOL TRICK 


This is a bit of magic which goes over well 
before an audience, but requires a little prep- 
aration beforehand. Take two pieces of 
string, each about two feet long. Double each 
piece, and push the loop end of one piece 
through the holes in three spools. Now fasten 
the two pieces of string together by tying a 
bit of thin thread through the two loops like 


this. 
Thread 
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Now the spools may be pushed along to 
cover the joining. If your strings are pre- 
pared beforehand, you may be able to put 
the spools on in front of your audience with- 
out letting them see the thread, but it is usu- 
ally safer to have them strung ahead of time. 

Ask two of your friends to come forward 
and hold the ends of the strings for you. 
Then take away from them the ends marked 
A and B, and tie them securely together. Now 
your spools appear to be strung on two 
strings, one tied together, and the other held 
by your friends. 

Cover the spools with a big handkerchief 
and explain to the audience that you are 
about to make them drop off the strings. 
Now put your hand under the handkerchief 
and hold the spools, telling your friends to 
pull their ends so that the string will be quite 
tight. Of course that snaps the thread and 
the spools come off the string in your hand. 
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RIDDLES 


Why is a baker an unfortunate person? 

When is a man obliged to keep his word? 

When is an architect like an actor? 

What is the difference between a mirror and 
a chatterbox? 

What is the difference between a cobbler and 
a banana peel? 


CHANGING INITIALS 
Many words may be made into other words 
by removing the first letter. Example—— 


Take a P from a trick and you have a posi- 
tion, answer: prank, rank. Now see how 
many of these you can guess. 


Take a T from a pussy 
And leave a girl’s name. 
Take an S from a deer, 
You're left with a game. 
Take a C from a black bird 
And you'll have a fight, 
Put an S before sailor 
And it’s a night light. 


WHAT'S WRONG? 


There is a big mistake in each of the following pictures. See if you can find it. 
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JAGO 


Jago, the Canada lynx, was a brave 
and skillful hunter, ready to fight any 
of the cat tribe to be found on the Up- 
per Rio Grande. Just at this moment he 
stood face to face with a wolverine. 
Jago’s air of caution might cause any- 
one who did not know him to think he 
was afraid. That would have been a false 
idea. 

Jago had worked since daylight stalk- 
ing the fat snowshoe rabbit on which 
his heavy, padded left foot now rested. 
He had no idea of giving up his well- 
earned breakfast. Not even so fierce a 
fighter as Carcajou, the wolverine, could 
take it from him. 

Carcajou was used to having his own 
way. Even the cougars and big gray 
wolves often gave in to him. His jaws 
could crush the heavy bones of an elk’s 
legs. His short, bare legs could hold any- 
thing they clasped. 

Jago did not often defy Carcajou. But 
now the deep snows had driven the 
deer down into the pinons and the big- 
horn sheep up the mountain. Food was 
scarce. Jago did not want to give up his 
meal. He was hungry. 

Jago had growled a warning when he 
first saw Carcajou come up the bank, 
but the wolverine had waddled on 
through the snow. He did not think 
that Jago would dare fight him, but the 
lynx stood his ground, waiting until 
Carcajou was less than a yard away. 
Then his right paw, armed with little, 
hooked swords more than an inch long, 
darted out and raked the skin of Carca- 
jou’s forehead. 
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By GEORGE CORY FRANKLIN 


Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 





Jago stood 
face to face with a wolverine. 


Carcajou dodged back at this sign that 
Jago meant business. He stood for a mo- 
ment as if he could not believe it. A 
fierce growl rumbled in his chest and he 
came on—his jaws snapping like a steel 
trap. 

Carcajou’s jaws snapped over the 
throat of the lynx, but, because of the 
thick collar of fur, they could not get a 
good grip. Back and forth they battled 
until the lynx broke the hold of the 
wolverine by a mighty twist. As he 
sprang away, he raked the face of his 
enemy with both front feet, then jumped 
up on Carcajou’s back. With all four 
feet working, he cut and slashed with a 
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speed tnat forced Carcajou to roll over 
on his back to defend himself, feet 
drawn up and ready to strike. 

Jago stood a yard away, his eyes flash- 
ing green with anger. Even now his good 
sense held him back from those deadly 
claws. Jago had done better than he 
knew when he had raked the forehead 
of the wolverine. The blood had drip- 
ped into Carajou’s eyes and blinded 
him. As soon as Jago realized that Car- 
cajou could not see him, he made a sud- 


den dash away from the spot—his rab- 
bit in his mouth. 

Thus began the quarrel between this 
lynx and the wolverine. For the mo- 
ment, Jago had won a victory, but Car- 
cajou would never forget that Jago had 
not given in to him. 

Once Jago had cooled down, he knew 
that he had been lucky. He did not for 
a moment believe himself to be the 
equal of such a fighter as a wolverine. 
He wisely thought that he would cross 
the divide and leave the Rio Grande 
valley. 

Jago cleaned up a heavy gash in his 
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shoulder with his tongue; then he set 
out along the ledges toward timberline. 
Before dark, he had left the country of 
Carcajou and was well down on the 
Lake Fork side. He was now well into 
the winter range of hundreds of rabbits, 
grouse, and ptarmigan. Here, in the 
midst of good food, he put in the rest 
of the winter. 

In the spring, he found a mate of his 
own age. And when the snows melted, 
the pair left the valley and made their 
way up the narrow gorge of the water- 
fall toward the divide Jago had crossed 
three months before. 

Jago led his mate to the cave he had 
called home the summer before and left 
her there to rest while he went hunting. 
‘The cave was only a short distance from 
the spot where he had fought Carcajou. 
Jago stopped there for a moment as he 
thought of that fight. The scent of the 
wolverine, fresh and strong, raised the 
hair along Jago’s back. 

The lynx did not know that all dur- 
ing the winter Carcajou had looked 
everywhere for him. Only the deep new 
snow, three feet deep on the level and 
fifty in the gulches, had kept the wol- 
verine from following Jago. Up and 
down Lost Trail Creek, back and forth 
from the rimrock on the west side to 
the high ridges on the east, Carcajou 
had gone, looking for the tracks of the 
one animal that had ever won from him 
in battle. He often went back to the 
spot where they had fought, too. 

Jago sniffed at the tracks and crossed 
to the other side of the valley. He took 
good care to lose his trail in a patch of 
sliderock. He returned to the den in 
great leaps from the top of one boulder 
to another so that his tracks would be 
hard to follow. All that summer, he was 
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able to avoid the wolverine by hunting 
in a part of the range where Carcajou 
did not come. There was plenty of food. 
The life of Jago and his mate was one 
of contentment. 

One day, when Jago came back to the 
den, he was happy to find two soft, fluffy 
kittens no larger than squirrels. From 
then on Jago’s hunting had to be better 
than ever—he had two hungry children 
to feed. 

The first snow of winter brought Jago 
again face to face with Carcajou, now 
larger and stronger. There was a broad 


was light and the footing firm, Jago 
could avoid the charge. He leaped aside 
and ran up into the lower branches of 
a spruce tree. From here he was able to 
watch the wolverine. Carcajou did not 
like to climb; it was slow work for him. 
But up he came, relentlessly. 

When Carcajou at last reached the 
branch on which Jago sat, the lynx 
dropped to the ground and trotted away 
into the forest, making an easy escape. 


Jago knew now that Carcajou meant to aay 


be an enemy. From now on he would 
never be safe from the killer. 





Jago had two hungry children to feed. 


band of white hair over his eyes, show- 
ing where the scar from the wound the 
lynx had given him had healed. 

Jago would have passed him by with 


no trouble, but Carcajou would not let ‘ 


him. The moment the wolverine saw 
Jago he charged him. Because the snow 
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The lynx would have gone away to 
some far place, but there was his family 
to be cared for. They could not take a 
long trip yet. The kittens were too 
young. Somehow, he must keep Carca- 
jou from discovering their home cave. 

There was only one thing to do. He 
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must lead Carcajou far down the valley, 
and then come quickly back to the den 
with any food he could pick up on the 
way. This plan would have to be used 
time after time. It meant a night of 
travel around a ten-mile trail. But it 
was the only way to keep the young ones 
safe until, with the winter they could 
truly leave Carcajou behind. 

In a month or two the kittens would 
be able to travel over smooth snow. 
Then they would go into the Lake Fork 
country, where food was plentiful. 
Meanwhile he must face this present 
danger and the hard work he had to do. 

It was past midnight when Jago 
reached the den, bringing a big jack 
rabbit for breakfast. He lay down for a 
short rest before going out to lead Car- 
cajou away on a false trail. Jago warned 
his mate of the danger. She would have 
to find most of the food now, while he 
was away. 

Then he was off to meet Carcajou. He 
started none too soon. The wolverine 
had seen through Jago’s trick of nearing 
the den in leaps. He had gone up to the 
highest ridge and waited there until the 
scent of the lynx was brought to him by 
the night wind. By this sly trick Carca- 
jou picked up the trail of the lynx with- 
in a mile of the den. He began to trail 
Jago as fast as his thick, heavy body and 
short legs could go. 

Jago, trotting back along the trail he 
had left, was thinking of a place near- 
by, where he had seen a covey of 
grouse. Suddenly, not fifty feet away, he 
saw the ugly face of Carcajou, the white 
scar showing plainly in the starlight. 

The shock of this meeting stunned 
Jago and he turned to run. Only for a 
moment did his nerve leave him. He 
thought of his helpless family, too 
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He saw the ugly face of Carcajou. 


close for safety. It gave him courage to 
face his foe. 

Jago began to fight a battle of slow 
retreat. He dodged the rushes of Carca- 
jou by inches and fell back a yard at a 
time. In this slow way, he began to lead 
him away. By acting as if he were about 
to fight whenever Carcajou stopped for 
breath, Jago moved the scene of the bat- 
tle to the south—away from his den. This 
tricked Carcajou into following him 
fruitlessly for two days and nights. 

They came, at last, to a range ten 
miles from the den. The big problem 
here for both the animals was to find 
food. They were on the rocky slopes east 
of Antelope Park. There were no snow- 
shoe rabbits to be found. The prairie 
dogs and little marmots had gone to 
their sleep for the winter. The deer had 
not yet come down from the summer 
range, and the few antelopes about were 
too clever to be caught. 

The fight seemed to have come to a 
dead end, when a family of porcupines 
moved into the foothill country. Usual- 
ly, porcupines can wander at will on the 
range of flesh-eaters. No animal of the 
forest who knows porcupines will bother 
them, for the barbs on the quills cause 
real pain. 

Jago was the first to see the porcupine 
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family moving slowly along. He made a 
wide detour to get away from them. 
Food had been scarce; in fact, the lynx 
had eaten nothing for three days. Carca- 
jou, because he could eat the bodies of 
frozen grasshoppers and beetles, had had 
some food and was slowly but surely cut- 
ting down the distance between them. 
Only for a few days more could the hun- 
gry Jago hold out. Then he must fight 
the wolverine. 

The smell of the porcupines, who eat 
only sweet bark, made the lynx’s mouth 
water. He wondered if he should try a 
thing that he would have never thought 
of if he had not been so hungry. Should 
he try to kill a porcupine to eat? 

Jago stopped and glanced back to see 
if the wolverine was in sight. The brown 
hillside stretched away bare behind him. 
There would be time to try what he had 
in mind. He sprang in front of the 
largest porcupine, a big fellow who 
would weigh close to thirty pounds. The 
porcupine stopped in wonder and be- 
gan to chatter a warning to Jago to 
come no nearer. 

Jago dropped at full length on the 
grass and began to crawl closer. When 
he was near enough, he reached out a 
paw to within a foot of the porcupine’s 
nose. The porcupine whirled and struck 
a sharp blow with his armed tail. The 
quills were left in the dirt; the lynx had 
jerked back his paw just in time. 

Once again Jago crept cautiously, 
closer. The porcupine waddled off to- 
ward a huge, round boulder. Jago slunk 
along a yard behind. He was careful not 
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to step on any of the long, barbed quills. 

The porcupine came to the rock and 
stopped. T'urning around, he looked at 
the lynx as if he still could not believe 
that any animal would be so foolish as 
to hurt him. 

The moment Jago saw the porcupine 
stop by the big rock, he dropped flat on 
the ground to edge forward inch by 
inch. Again he stuck out a paw. He 
hoped that he could get his claws under 
the porcupine and throw him over on 
his back. 

Meanwhile, Carcajou had taken a 
short cut down a narrow draw. He was 
now much nearer than Jago knew, com- 
ing along in his same slow but sure way. 

Jago worked himself nearer and near- 
er to the chattering old porcupine, who 
was backed up so close to the rock that 
his quills rattled against it with every 
move he made. Jago was hopeful. He 
had roused the porcupine enough so 
that he would make a little jump for- 
ward now and then. Jago had crept up 
to within eighteen inches of a good meal 
when he heard the shuffle of Carcajou’s 
feet. A quick glance over his shoulder 
showed Jago that he was caught in a 
trap. 

The scene must have looked strange 
to the wolverine. There was the lynx 
crouched and snarling, ready to fight. 
From behind him looked out the silly 
clown-face of old Rattletail, the porcu- 
pine. 

With Jago in a corner at last, the wol- 
verine was in no hurry to begin the 
fight. The lynx was ready to spring. His 
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little ears, shaped like tiny hearts, were 
laid flat back. Jago’s thin lips were 
drawn away from his bared teeth. ‘Tired 
and hungry as he was, Jago was no easy 
foe. The wolverine began to move slow- 
ly in. His left shoulder was thrust for- 
ward. If he were in luck now the end of 
this long chase was very near. 

The care with which Carcajou was 
getting ready to give Jago the final blow 
led him to draw a foot nearer to the 
lynx than he had ever done before. Sud- 
denly Carcajou’s jaws snapped open. He 
shot forward with all the force of his 
body, charging in for a hold on the 
throat. 

At the same moment, Jago bounded 
straight up in the air, light as a feather. 
He leaped over the wolverine, landing 
to the rear of him. Turning back fast, 
he struck with all the force he had left. 
His long claws raked deep gashes on the 
back of Carcajou. 

Carcajou reeled back from the rock. 
He paid no heed to the lynx’s blows. He 


was already beaten. He had gone head- 
on into the porcupine when he charged 
and Jago had jumped over him. His 
eyes, his throat, his nose were full of the 
quills of old Rattletail. 

The wolverine fell to the ground. He 
could not get up. He had been whipped 
by a porcupine. There was no doubt 
about it! Jago stood on his tip-toes, 
every muscle ready for what he thought 
would be the last charge. There was no 
last charge from Carcajou! 

Jago stood for at least twenty minutes 
trying to figure it out. When he was sure 
that Carcajou was beaten, Jago took a 
quick lick at his wounds and trotted 
away through the forest. 

Half an hour later he came into a 
spruce grove he knew. He was well on 
his way to his home on Lost Trail 
Creek. He ate a big supper of young 
grouse, stretched his sore body out on a 
soft, warm bed of leaves and slept. At 
last he was safe from the enemy who, 
now, could not harm Jago or his family. 





A quick glance showed Jago he was trapped. 














BERTRAM AND THE MAGIC WAND 
(Continued from page 7.) 

said Bertram’s mamma. 

“I don’t want you around.” 

“But it’s me—Bertram!” 

“Nonsense. I heard Ginny Banning 
say something about a house party. Ber- 
tram has probably gone to it when he 
should have been cleaning the base- 
ment. I don’t expect him home until 
Monday. Now scat!” 

“But mamma,” 
“I’m hungry.” 

“Well then, if you’re hungry, here 
are some slops.’’ And she threw him 
some potato peelings, and was about to 
slam the door when Bertram found his 
voice again. 

“Listen, mamma. Baby Sam picked 
up my magic wand and cut his teeth on 
it. He got it out of order and changed 
me into a pig. It was meant for tigers.” 

“As if he could!” said Bertram’s 
mamma. “You'll be telling me next that 
he changed Ginny Banning into that 
porcupine.” 

“He did that, too,” 
“Don’t you believe it?” 

“Go and eat your slops,” 
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“Go away,” 


whined Bertram. 


said Bertram. 


said Ber- 


< 


tram’s mamma. But she was interested 
in what the pig had said about Baby 
Sam’s tooth. So she looked to see if he 
had really cut a tooth. He had, and 
that pleased her. But even then she did 
not believe Bertram’s story. 

Bertram ate the potato peelings, but 
he did not like them very mach. He 
slept that night under the porch. The 
next morning he decided to go over to 
George Fish’s house and get him to find 
the wand and change him back into 
himself. George was usually on his 
front steps at this time, playing with 
his cat. But he was not there now. Of 
course! George must have gone to the 
party. If he had, he would not be back 
until Monday, and it was only Saturday 
now. Bertram found some acorns and 
ate them for his breakfast. 

Ginny, after her night in the dog 
house, was cold and hungry. She was 
digging up carrots in the garden and 
had eaten only one, when her mamma 
came to the back door and shooed her 
away. Ginny wanted her bath and her 
orange juice. 

Things went on like that over Sun- 
day. But on Monday morning, George 
was out on his front porch with his cat. 
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As Bertram started to come over, 
George began throwing stones at him. 

“Hi!” said Bertram. “Cheese it!” 

George was surprised at hearing a 
pig talk. Then he said, ‘““Well, I wasn’t 
going to hurt you. I thought you were 
going to root up our lawn.” 

“Listen, George,” said Bertram, 
“don’t you know who I am? I’m Ber- 
tram, and I’m in a fix. I’ve been 
changed into a pig.” 

“Oh, I didn’t recognize you at first,’’ 
said George. “How did it happen?” 

Bertram told him. 

“That’s too bad,” said George, “‘es- 
pecially as you missed a perfectly grand 
party. Well, I’ll see if I can find your 
wand, only I’m not sure I can work it.”’ 

So George went over to Bertram’s 
house and asked Bertram’s mamma if 
he could come in and look for some- 
thing. “If it’s your cat,” she said, “‘it 
isn’t here.” 

“But it isn’t my cat,” said George. 
“It’s something that belongs to Ber- 
tram—something he has to have right 
away.” 

“Well, he’ll be home now any time 
from the party. Then he can look for 
it himself.” 

“But he sent me for it,” said George. 
“He’s busy.” So Bertram’s mamma let 
him in, and it took him only a few min- 
utes to find the magic wand. George 
picked it up and examined it. Down 
towards one end there was a tiny dent. 

“No wonder it was out of order,” 
thought George. So he smoothed out 
the dent and went back to where Ber- 
tram was waiting. He waved the wand 
in a sort of circle and said a magic word. 
And presto! the pig vanished, and Ber- 
tram stood there in its place. 
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“Thanks awfully,” said Bertram. 
‘Now let’s go and find Ginny. She’s 
been changed into a porcupine. I for- 
got to tell you.” 

They found her near the dog house, 
and Bertram had the thrill of changing 
her back into herself. 

Ginny was none too grateful though, 
and it was a long time before she quite 
forgave him. But when Peggy Linder 
found out why neither of them had 
come to her party, she gave another 
one that very week. 

As for the two mammas, you can just 
imagine how they felt when they 
learned the truth. They were so sorry 
for the way they had treated their dear 
children that there was nothing they 
would not do to make up for it. They 
took them to the movies and bought 
them toys and candy bars and balloons. 
And when they could not think of any 
other things to give them, they just gave 
them dimes. And after that they were 
unusually kind to dumb animals and 
never drove one from their doors. 


ie fae 
EXPLANATION 


High on the wires across the land 





Little birds sit in the sun and rest. 

Along the tracks where the tall poles stand— 
That’s the place the birds like best! 

They cock their heads in a listening way 

To the news that runs on the wires below, 
And that’s the reason that grown-ups sax, 
“My dear, a little bird told me so!” 


—LEAH BODINE DRAKE 
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By HELENE NICHOLS 
Illustrated by CORNELIUS DEWITT 


Is there lead in your lead pencil? 
None at all! Once upon a time people 
did write with real lead. Then in Eng- 
land nearly four hundred years ago, an 
oak tree blew down, and sticking to its 
roots a fine, glistening powder was seen. 

Now someone who was curious dug 
into the ground. He found the mineral 
from which this fine powder came. A 
lump of it was shiny like a piece of coal. 
It could be broken into layers. It felt 
greasy and made the hands very dirty. 
It made a black mark. Here was an idea! 
Why not use this for marking sheep? 
Then one man could tell his own sheep 
from his neighbors’. 

What was the name of this mineral? 
At first, it was called “black lead.” Its 
correct name is graphite. 

After a use for graphite was found, 
the hole under the oak tree became big- 
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ger and bigger. Soon there was a mine 
where the oak tree had been. People 
found they could cut the graphite into 
small sticks or rods. Later the rods were 
placed between pieces of wood. The use 
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of this mineral for writing spread like 
wildfire. 

For about two hundred years nearly 
all the pencils in the world were made 
of graphite from that mine in England. 
‘Then the mine began to give out. A 
law was made. No pencils could be 
— from magpene. 





Soon graphite was discovered in other 
places. But it wasn’t pure like the 
graphite from the mine in England. It 
had to be ground to a fine powder to re- 
move impurities. How could it be made 
to stick together? Casper Faber in Ba- 
varia managed to do it with glue, sul- 


phur, and resin, but his was a poor pen- 
cil compared to yours. 

About a hundred years later a French- 
man, Nicholas Conte, found a better 
way. He mixed the graphite with fine 
clay and fired the mixture in a kiln. It 
made the “lead” harder and smoother. 

Our pencils are still made this way ° 
today. The graphite comes from Mex- 
ico and Ceylon and is ground to very 
fine powder. The graphite and clay are 
mixed together into a dough, the more 
clay the harder the pencil. Yours is 
probably about one-third clay. Then 
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the dough is pressed through small 
holes just the size of the lead in your 
pencil. | 

The graphite and clay dough comes 
out like a long siring. It coils up like a 
wire, around and around. A man 
straightens it out and snips it into pieces 
the right length for your new pencil. 
Then the “lead” is heated to make it 
tough. It is heated to 2000 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. This heat makes the “lead” 
hard. 

Your pencil is a wooden sandwich 
with the “lead” for the filling. A good 
pencil must be made of cedar, as only 
cedar is tough enough and free from 
warp and knots. For five-cent pencils, 
incense cedar from the West Coast is 
commonly used. Some companies have 
their own timber tracts and mills. 

At the mills the wood is sawed into 
pieces seven and a quarter inches long, 
half as thick as your pencil and wide 
enough for six or eight pencils. These 
are called “‘slats.”” They are seasoned 
for six months and then shipped to the 
factory for the next step in the process. 
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Grooves are cut in these wooden slats. 
The groove is half a circle, half as big 
around as the “lead” of your pencil. A 
man puts the “leads” into the grooves, 
one “lead” in each groove. He has his 
right hand full of “leads” and _ rolls 
them into the grooves. He works so 
quickly your eye could hardly follow. 
Another piece of wood or “‘slat’’ is 
grooved just like the first one. It is cov- 
ered with glue. It is fitted over the first 
pieces with the “leads.” The two pieces 
are next put into a press to hold them 
close together while the glue hardens. 

The next step is to cut out the pen- 
cils. A machine does this. The knives 
turn around 10,000 times in one min- 
ute! Then the pencils are sandpapered. 
Next they are painted and varnished by 
machinery. Your pencil may have as 
many as fifteen coats of paint on it. 

Enough pencils are made each year 
to go around the earth three and one- 
half times if they were placed end to 
end. No wonder ships and trains are 
hurrying, men are working, wheels are 
turning—all to make more pencils! 











minutes ago. I 
came here—’’ 

“The deuce with 
those drivers.” 

“It was not the 
driver’s fault. A 
wheel came off the 
truck,” Jack talk- 
ed fast. ““My name 
is Jack Randall. 
My father is John 
J. Randall—” 

“a, mt. 
Draper calmed 
down, and _= sud- 
denly became very 
interested in Jack’s 
welfare. “Are you 
hurt, lad? How 
about those pants? And your shirt, too. 
They're ruined. Come with me to the 
boys’ department. We'll give you a new 
outfit. New shoes, too.” 

Jack just stood there, wiping his nose 
with a bloody handkerchief. Mr. Drap- 
er kept saying, “I am very sorry about 
the accident. Draper’s wants to do some- 
thing for you.” 

A gleam came into Jack’s eyes. This 
was the moment he had been waiting 
for. “Well, then,” he said. “Draper’s 
can let me have jerseys for my football 
team.” 

Mr. Draper’s mouth opened. Jack 
hurried on, “I am _ not asking for 
these things. I'll pay you for them when 
we get our share of the ticket money, 
after the game. But I'd like to have the 
shirts now. So we could wear them to 
school and show that we really are a 
team.” . 

Mr. Draper sat back and looked at 
Jack. ““My dear boy,” he said sadly, 
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“I'd like to have the shirts now.” 


“did you think 
you had to get 
yourself in an ac- 
cident before 
Draper's would 
help the young 
athletes of Win- 


ston?” 

“T didn’t think 
about it until your 
driver said—’’ 

Mr. Draper in- 
terrupted him. 
“You shall have 
your jerseys. Drap- 
er’s will give them 
to you. Does your 
team have a name? 
Perhaps we should 
have the proper initial letter—or the 
name—put on the front of the jerseys. 
Would you like that?” 

“Mr. Draper,” Jack said with deep 
feeling, ‘you are the greatest man in 
town.” 

Herbie, standing in the background, 
spoke for the first time. ““Gee!”’ he said. 
“Our name!” 

The boys left the store a few minutes 
later. As soon as they reached the side- 
walk, they joyfully pounded each other 
on the back. “Wow!” 
‘Just think—jerseys!” 

‘““Man-o-mulligan!”’ 


they cheered. 


Jack was so 
pleased that he began to dance a jig. 
“Ouch!” he cried at the first step. “My 
knee!” 

“Oh, Jack,’’ Herbie groaned. “You 
did get hurt, didn’t you? Those jerseys 
won't do us a bit of good if you can't 
be in the game, throwing passes for us.”’ 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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WINTER GARDENS By LA VADA 
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3. Waterproof figures by dip- 
ping in hot paraffin. Paint 
with tempera and shellac. 


4. One end of a sweet potato placed 
in water will grow a lovely vine. 
Place carrot tops in a bowl filled with 
sand and water. Winter gardens 
which do not grow can be made of 
1. Materials needed: Water clay, sand, tem- dry seed pods, cat tails, or pine bows. 
pera paint, shellac, paraffin, carrot tops and 
sweet potatoes. 

2. Model little rabbits, squirrels and birds of 
water clay. Cut a notch in the bottom so 
they can be hooked on flower pot or limb. 
Let them dry. 
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THE Guost CHILD 
By Anne Coughlin, age 8 


A little ghost on Halloween 

Hid so he would not be seen. 

His mother called “Ghostie! Oh where can 
he be? 

He cannot go spooking without me.” 

His mother, she just haunted all over 

And finally found him in a big patch of 
clover. 

He said, “Oh Mother! Why did you call me?” 

“But Ghostie, my dear, where were you?” 
asked she. 

Then the sweet little ghostie said, 

“Dear me. I don’t and can’t spook because I 
am too small 

And people just don’t seem to frighten at 
all!” 


THE SHADOW OF A GHOST 
By Thornas Gedemer, age 9 


One night when the wind was howling, I 
sat down with a book. This book was a very 
adventurous story. Suddenly, it seemed as 
though the wind was louder and stronger, 
and the shades flapped. < 

I glanced up and saw a face at the window. 
Naturally, I was scared, so I closed my book 
with a bang. That moment I was awfully 
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frightened. Finally, I got up enough courage 
to walk over there. I was so nervous that I 
knocked a lamp shade and footstool down. 
I reached the door and said, ““Who’s there?” 

No answer came, so I stood there looking 
at the face. Then as fast as lightning, I 
opened the window and grabbed the face. It 
felt kind of light for a body. I brought it 
over where I could see it. Then I laughed 
until my sides ached, because it was only the 
alley cat. 


AsBoutT HALLOWEEN 
By Paula Nothstein, age 6 


Halloween night is a scary old night— 

The cats, and the witches, and the broom- 
sticks, too— 

The pumpkins in the windows shining bright 

Look out, or they'll get you— Boo! 


Let’s Finp A BONE 
By Peggy Gray, age 11 


The puppies when outside all alone 

Say, ““Let’s have fun and find a bone.” 

They look, and look, and look all day, 

But they won’t find many bones that way. 
For when they look, they usually play, 

And thus they while away the day. 

But at night when they want a bone, 

They always get one right at home. 
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FALL 
By Jane Smith, age 9 


In the Fall, Jack Frost starts calling 

Then the leaves start falling 

The squirrels bury acorns for the year 

And all is well, until another squirrel comes 
near. 


The leaves wave to you and to me 
Then the wind comes and sets them free 
And then, it seems, they fall from the sky 


As they go flipping, jumping, and dancing by. ~ 


How BuTTERFLIES WERE INVENTED 
By Nola Field, age 13 


Once upon a time, there lived a little 
worm. She lived all by herself in a hole in 
the ground under a rose bush. Her name was 
Rosie. 

Poor Rosie! She was the ugliest little worm 
in the world, and she was very unhappy 
about it. For all the other little worms teased 
her. 

One day Rosie said to herself, “Oh, how I 
wish I were beautiful! But since I’m not, I'll 
move away from my beautiful rose bush, and 
go far, far away. I'll start tomorrow!” 

That evening, as Rosie was climbing into 
bed, a beautiful fairy flew in the window. 
And as Rosie had never seen a fairy before, 
she was very frightened. 

But the fairy said, “Don’t be afraid. I’ve 
come to help you. You may have three 
wishes, but think first.” 

But Rosie knew right away what she would 
wish for, so she said, “First, I wish I were 
beautiful. Next, I'wish I had wings, beautiful 
ones. Last, I wish that my wings would be 
butter-colored.” That was Rosie’s favorite 
color. 

So the fairy told Rosie to close her eyes, 
and she waved her magic wand over Rosie’s 
head once, twice, three times. 

Then the fairy said softly, “Open your eyes, 
Rosie.” When Rosie opened her eyes, she 
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could hardly believe them, for she was beauti- 
ful, and her wings were the color of butter. 

And when the other worms saw her, they 
gasped. They said, “Oh, look at the beauti- 
ful, butter-colored fly.” And after a while 
folks just called her a butterfly. Even today, 
the ugliest worms turn out to be the most 
beautiful butterflies. 
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By Patricia Alward, age 13 


My Birp CHIPPy 
By Robert J. Heinrichs, age 10 


I have a small canary, 

He’s very cute to see, 

And when he thinks you’re not looking, 
He’s vain as he can be. 

He smooths down his feathers, 

And puffs out his chest, 

Quite a number of times, he gets to be a pest, 
He has a peep that’s loud and shrill 

And a sharp pointed little bill. 

He eats a lot, but stays so thin 

And he lives in a cage that’s made of tin. 
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SEA SONG ANNE 


By Sally-Sanford Burrage, age 12 By Carol Cooke, age 13 
The sound of the sea is music to me, My little sister, Anne, 
The roar of the waves coming in, Is as cunning as can be 
The sound of the sea is a symphony. . She does everything she can 
One lone gull is a violin. To disturb and bother me. 
The echo of rocks is a cello. 
The waves going out make a bellow. She drops her plate and breaks her cup 
And the splash of the oars that dip in the sea. She climbs into the chairs 
They are all beautiful music to me. She is as playful as a pup 


And all my things she tears. 
At THE Canpy STORE 
She’s really quite adorable 


By Rachel Whitebook, age 8 And os fer as I can see. 


Oh, ice cream cones and lollipops, Even with the trouble 
Oh, soda founts and candy shops, I’m as lucky as can be. 
We save our pennies one by one 

And then to the candy shop we run. 




















WatTcH OvuT FOR THE GHost By Winifred Schultz, age 9 
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ALL ABOUT AMERICANS 


BOOM TOWN BOY 
by Lois Lenski (Lippincott. $2.50). “We'll get 
rich the easy way,” Grandpa always said. “Oil 
will make us rich!” But getting rich quick 
on oil held many unpleasant surprises for 
the Robinsons. When the oil drillers moved 
in on their Oklahoma farm, Mother wept to 
see her peonies, her rose bushes, and her 
fruit trees ruined. As for Orvie, he didn’t 
have to go to school, but he had to work 
hard running errands, and he had less and 
less time for play.. 





From “Boom Town Boy” 


Grandpa and Orvie are two of Lois Len- 
ski’s notable characters, and the story of 
Boom Town Boy is a dramatic chapter in 
the history of American enterprise. It’s signi- 
ficant that the book begins with “striking oil.” 
Treasure is not the end, only the beginning 
of adventure. 


THE STEAM SHOVEL FAMILY 
by Irmengarde Eberle (McKay. $2). Sidewalk 
superintendents take notice! Here’s a story 
about two children whose father was a steam 
shovel operator. Tressy and Pete were very 
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proud of the skill with which Dad could pick 
up a huge rock and, they liked nothing bet- 
ter than going to visit him on the job. But 
they discovered there were other thrills wait- 
ing for them, when Dad decided to drive 
across the country to San Francisco. 


SPOOKS OF THE VALLEY 
by Louis C. Jones (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50). 
Do you like ghost stories? Then here is a col- 
lection of ghostly tales which the author €ol- 
lected up and down the Hudson River Val- 
ley. And if you know anything about the 
Hudson you will know that it’s a great place 
for ghosts. The author admits that he never 
met any of these ghosts personally, but his 
friends vouch for them just the same. There’s 
the very famous ghost of Captain Kidd, the 
ghost train of the Harlem Valley, and the 
hitchhiking dancer. You’re bound to shiver 
with delight. 


CRAZY CREEK 
by Evelyn Sibley Lampman (Doubleday. 
$2.50). This sounds as if it might be a ghost 
story, and there are moments when you won- 
der if what you-are reading really happened. 
For Judy McCallum took a boat ride which 
carried her back to the days of her Grand- 
father’s boyhood. It’s fun trying to figure out 
whether Judy is crazy, or all the rest of the 
family she visits. 


ONCE A COWBOY 
by Charles M. Martin (Viking. $2). Anyone 
who likes horses, and that means most of 
you, will wish you could have had Randy’s 
chance to spend a summer on the Hi-Ho 
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Ranch. Can you imagine why Randy didn’t 
want to go, and why his father insisted? It’s 
like a boy I know who didn’t want to take a 
trip to California. I’m sure none of you 
would make that mistake, for you might miss 
the best adventure of all, and the most ex- 
citing friends. 


SUMMER AT YELLOW SINGER’S 
by Flora Bailey (Macmillan. $2.50). In this 
book, it’s the parents who want to leave the 
children at home. But Judy and Jon make 
up their minds to help Fate a little, and 





From “Summer at Yellow Singer's” 


their wishes come true. At the last moment, 
they are invited to spend a summer living 
with the Navaho Indians. The best part of 
all was that Yellow Singer’s family took the 
children in and treated them like their own 
son and daughter. They dressed and ate like 
their Indian friends, took part in the same 
magic ceremonials, and learned some of the 
secret tribal mysteries. And they helped to 
catch a thief. 


SEA CHANGE 
by Kathryn Worth (Doubleday. $2.25). Kris- 
ty Nicholson loved her summers in North 
Carolina. She loved to go fishing, or swim- 
mining, or picnicking on the island. She did 
not want to dress up and go calling with her 
stylish cousins, or to sit quietly at home and 
sew under her Grandmother’s critical eye. 

The summer that Kristy was sixteen was 


- 
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not like any other summer. The island and 
the sound were changing, as a railroad tres- 
tle connected the island with the mainland. 
The railroad workers were rough Irishmen 
from New Jersey, to the dismay of the old 
North Carolina families. No wonder Kristy’s 
summer was a stormy one, with the challenge 
of first love, danger, and death. The whole 
dramatic scene, the family rows, the moments 
of suffering and hope, are as real to the read- 
er as to Kristy, for the author, Kathryn 
Worth, has a poet’s skill. 


ELSA’S SECRET 
by Eve Grey (Doubleday. $2). Elsa was only 
seven the year she was chosen for the lead 
in the school play. Elsa loved to sing and 
dance, and all her friends were happy that 
she had been chosen. But Elsa was afraid that 
something would happen to her before the 
play. She might get measles or mumps; even 
a bad cold would be a tragedy. 

It was very cold that winter in Minnesota. 
The thermometer dropped to 20 or 30 de- 
grees below zero (of course old-timers like 
Gramma Lafaye didn’t call that cold). There 
was wonderful coasting and skiing. The 
question was: could Elsa keep herself safe 
until the Day. 

There are many unforgettable characters 
in this story of the Norsky “‘towheads” who 
live in Kooching, Minnesota, of the lazy lum- 
berjacks like Spike Svenson, and the laugh- 
ter-loving French Canadians. 


THE BARKINGTONS 
by Robin Palmer. (Harpers. $2). There were 
five children in the Barkington family, each 
one livelier than the one before. This book 
is about all of them, their fun and frolics. 
Mrs. Barkington often tried to figure out 
what Jim or Punch was going to do next, but 
the children were usually too quick for her, 
whether they were baking a pie or painting 
the ceiling. But there were never any hard 
feelings, even when some of the ideas had an 
unexpected ending. 
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MEET THE AUTHORS 
ah en and 


MByro n Ea dhowe 


FKaruryn sackson likes the bustle and noise of 

the city. She says she would like best of all to live in 

a tent pitched in the middle of New York’s busy 

Times Square. Byron Jackson likes the country. Their son, ten-year-old Peter 
Jackson prefers the seashore. And the new baby, Timothy Alan, would be happy 
anywhere. So they all have compromised on a new house on a wooded hill in 
Morristown, New Jersey. 

O*D 

Tuere they are hard at work, writing Little Golden Books, like THE saccy 
BAGGY ELEPHANT and KATIE THE KITTEN, and Giant Golden books like their 
popular FARM STORIES and the brand-new, beautiful CowBoys AND INDIANS, which 
you will be seeing in your bookstore soon. Gustaf Tenggren has painted and drawn 


lots of wonderful pictures for sSAGGY BAGGY, FARM STORIES, and COWBOYS AND 


INDIANS. Actually, the Jacksons.are artists, too—see their 

\ wise bunny at the left. But they are too busy writing, 

\\\ nowadays, to have much time to draw. Watch for their 
lively new books! You will want to own them all. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
New York Publishers 


ARTISTS & WRITERS GUILD, INC. 
Poughkeepsie New York 


Designers and Creators of 
‘« Beautiful Books for Children 


From THE RABBIT WHO HAD FOUR LUCKY FEET, 
a Simon and Schuster book, written and illus- 
trated by the Jacksons.© by Simon and Schuster. 





52 exciting stories —all about 


COWBOYS AND INDIANS 


IP-EEEEE! It’s fun to read a 
whole book full of stories about 
cowboys and Indians and rodeos 
and roundups and rustlers. This 
book is called TENGGREN’S COWBOYS 
AND INDIANS. It has dozens of bright 
color pictures by Mr. Tenggren — 
pictures of Susie and Jon who live 
at Lazy River Ranch, and their In- 
dian friend Little Bear, and all the 
other cowboys and people and ani- 
als. It has 52 brand new stories by 
cena and Byron Jackson — 


stories about the exciting things 
that happen on aranch. You’lllearn 
what cowboys do all day from the 
time they wake up to the time they 
go to sleep—and how the Indians 
live—and all about cow ponies and 
buffalo and prairie dogs. 


Tenggren’s COWBOYS AND INDIANS: 
52 stories by Kathryn and Byron 
Jackson with 64 pages of full color 
pictures by Gustaf Tenggren. A Giant 
Golden Book De Luxe Edition. $2.00 
at book stores. 





Give some friend a thrill 
with a subscription to 


STORY PARADE 


Witches’ haunts, and elfin dells, 
Tales of strange and magic spells, 
Boys and girls, and horses, too, 
Dogs, and creatures from the zoo, 
All of these he will discover 


Waiting for him ‘neath the cover. 


Make friends glad this easy way. 





Send in the blank below today. 


Give this coupon to your bookshop or 


Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York ORDER NOW 


Pl d 
ease sen $7.00 for 3 years (30 big issues) 


$5.00 for2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 forl year (10 big issues) 








